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PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers. 
HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


and other eatly Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 


sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply will be given. — 
— & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for’ SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


ing to advertisements please 
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OTES AND QUERIES.” 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., 


BOOKS, PRINTS, AUTOGRAPHS. 


RECENT CATALOGUES 
(post free on application). 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
GARDENING, ETC. 

EARLY NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY & MODERN 
PRIVATE PRESSES. 


INDIA. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Small or Large Collections Valued or Bought, 
goods removed without expense to seller. 
SPECIAL WANTS SEARCHED FOR. 
Visitors to London are invited to 
83, High Street, Marylebone, 


London, W.1. 
Telephone, Mayfair 0803. 


FOR SALE. 


TOTES AND QUERIES.—The General Index 

to the THIRD SERIES, bound in_ one 
volume with the General Indexes to the First 
and Second Series in the original publisher’s 
case.—Offers to Box M-293, c/o ‘‘ Notes and 
—— 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
ucks. 


ERALDIC OR RECORD OFFICE RE- 

SEARCH WORK required by Rettrep Crvm 
Servant (King’s College, London). Assisted to 
edit ‘“‘Art of Heraldry” (1902).—Colby, 77, 
St. Leonard’s Road, East Sheen, S.W. 


For Sale.—Notes and Queries. 


HE FIFTH, SIXTH and SEVENTH SERIES, 
36 bound volumes (1874 to 1879). Would be 
sold re wor 4 — Offers to A. Box 193, 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
ucks 
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DiIspLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Che Guardian 


MPHE Leading Weekly Review 

for all interested in 
the past, present, and 
future of the Church 


of England. 


Sixpence Weekly. 


Specimen Copy free on application 
to the Publisher, 


14, BURLEIGH STREET, 
STRAND, W.C.2. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


\HE following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 
SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
SERIES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 6d. 

ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d 

TWELFTH SERIES _ (1916-1923) — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 


second-hand, 


INDEX TO VOLUME CLY. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
Volume CLV_ (July—December, 1928) 
will be published at the end of January and 
will be on sale at 14, Burleigh Street, W.C.2. 
Direct subscribers will receive it free. Others 


should order it through their newsagents or 
direct from “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England. 
post free. 


Price: 2s. 7d, 
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January 19, 1929. 

THIS WEEK: 
Islington as Circus centre .. ... 4 


JULES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘lhe London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘elephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


N Tract No. xxxi the S.P.E. (that is to 

say the Society for Pure English, to whom 
we would suggest that their full designation 
should appear somewhere on each of their 
pamphlets and that a note of terms of mem- 
bership has a futile air if the real name of 
the Society is altogether omitted)—the S.P.E. 
has just published an excellent and sugges 
tive tract by Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith 
called ‘ Needed Words.’ The suggestion it 
carries is not so much how to provide what 
is needed as how profitably to become fully 
conscious of the need, and thereby to grow 
aware of the immense effect of words on 
thought, since we think best about what we 
can speak of best, and tend to ignore that for 
which we can find no words. 

Our greatest needs lie in the region of 
general ideas; and Mr. Pearsall Smith easily 
makes instances of the gaps plain to us hy 
mentioning those foreign—principally French 
—words with which at present we fill them 
up, such as mcvurs, blasé, ennui, provenance 
and a score of others. He seems to think the 
French vocabulary for the expression of re- 
lations and generalisations richer and better 
fitted to render delicate shades of meaning 
than our own. Perhaps the truth is that, 
here as elsewhere, English and French cover 
different parts of that field: for example, if 
we have no exact equivalent for mewrs 
French has no equivalent for, and has had to 
borrow, our “‘ sport.” 

Mr. Pearsall Smith frankly approves of 
“scientist ’?: and his approval illustrates 


_ the modern departure from the old canons 


Ben Gunn and Caliban ... ... 
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of rightness in words, which, indeed, since 
‘‘ artist’? and some others are accepted must 
He puts his finger on a 


|main cause of impoverishment in his discus- 


| meaning: these are fairly numerous. 


sion of ‘‘ curiosity ’’—type of the words that 
have been both narrowed and degraded in 
Per- 
haps what he says about our ability to 
assimilate foreign words is true: and in con- 
nection with this the inverted comma has 
something to answer for. On the other hand, 
it may possibly be argued that we are in- 
creasing in ability to assimilate foreign 
phrases. His best practical suggestion is to- 
wards the invention of new woras by the use 
of syllables at present unoccupied: an _ ex- 
pedient of which “gas” is the most brilli- 
ant example. The adoption into standard 
English of old words, dialectal words and 
modern folk words also offers possibilities ; 
there is further—what our author does not 
mention, though whether as assistance or 
menace it is not to be ignored—the great pro- 
liferating vocabulary of America. 

Mr. Roger Fry tells us of a number of 
words needed in art. Here are half-a-dozen 
examples: equivalent of @uvre=an artist’s 
work considered as a whole; of nuance; of 
Kunstforscher=a person who makes re- 
searches into the history of art; and of 
Blitezeit: distinction in regard to the use 
of ‘‘beauty’’ between works of art and 
natural objects which give pleasure: exten- 
sion of the use of the word ‘‘ author ’’ beyond 
literature to any kind of aesthetic creation. 

example of attempt to improve our 


N 
A vocabulary in the direction of courtesy— 
and this very aspect of the language question 
might afford a good deal of amusement and 
instruction—may be seen in a recent leading 
article in The Times and letters which it 
called forth. ‘‘ Plumber’’ has long been a 
word invested—under the auspices of Punch 
as well as of the householder in his experi- 
ence—with comic and vexatious associations, 
in part arising from inadequate appreciation 
of what the plumber, to be a plimber at all, 
has to know and be able to do. Mr. J. 
Parker Smith, in The Times of Jan. 14, told 
us that ‘‘ Nothing made the late Lord Kelvin 
more angry than any joke against a plumber. 
He used to say, ‘water is infinitely more 
difficult to control than electricity.’’’ In 
consideration of this, it seems, we are invited, 
in exchange for ‘“‘ plumber,’”’ which is an old 
word, with substance and the note of a good 
craft about it, to talk of the ‘‘ domestic 
engineer.’’ This illustrates one of the com- 
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plaints of the S.P.E. in the tract which we 
have been discussing, namely, that we em- 


ploy to extend or modify our vocabulary so) 
many poor words of quasi-scientific origin, | 


derived from derivatives of Latin already 
more or less worn out. Word for word, there 
is no comparison between ‘‘ plumber’’ and 
‘* domestic engineer.’’ The latter might, in- 
deed, find favour with the profession itself 
on the ground that it is too cumbrous for 
jesting with: but, perhaps, that estimation 
of advantage is itself short-sighted. Larceptis 
excipiendis the name of a calling which does 
not lend itself to a joke is fitted to remain 
in that queer limbo between the human and 
the ‘‘ robot’? which seems continually en- 
larging its borders, and needs no reinforce- 
ment from the side of language. 
NHE Editor of the Library appends to the 
December number a note in which he 
remarks that this has all the appearance of 
being a dramatic number. It has indeed 
worked out to being virtually that—a circum- 
stance that may prove useful to the student 
of drama, who thus gets four or five first-rate 
studies handily together. There is first Mr. 
R. Crompton Rhodes’s ‘Some Aspects of 
Sheridan Bibliography’; then, Mr. Edwin 
Eliott Willoughby’s ‘ An Interruption in the 


Printing of the First Folio,’ followed by Mr. | 


Peter Alexander on ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ 
and then by ‘ Eastward Ho! 1605,’ an article 
of Mr. R. FE. Brettle’s. To this a Note is 


added by Dr. Greg expressing disagreement | 


with Mr. Brettle’s arguments. The question 
at issue is whether it was the printing of the 
play or the performance of it which brought 
trouble with the authorities. 


FOR the first time for thirty years Mount | 


Kenya was climbed again on the 5th and 
8th of this month. 
P. Wyn Hams, Assistant District Commis- 
sioner at Kakamenga, in Kavirondo; Mr, G. 


A. Summerfelt, of Turbo; and Mr. E. E£. | 


Shipton, of Nveri. They were accompanied 
by twenty-two African porters who climbed 
to the glaciers, and whose willingness (they 
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Denham, 


and Hopkins, Smith, Patrick, | 
Blackmore and Milbourne, the writer goes 
on: | 


The Verfion publifhed by Mr. Yate and 
Dr. Brady is equally devout and _ poetical, 
and maintains an even and conitant Beauty: 
While we are converfant with it, we cannot 
be Strangers to the delightful Sound of 
David’s Harp; and were it moft advan- 
tageous for Chri!tians to confine themfelves 
in publick Pfalmody to the very Words of 
the Hebrew Pfalmilt, we might fay of this 
Tranflation what David faid of Goliah’s 
Sword, there is none like it. But it feems 
very reafonable to fuppofe, that the Pfalms, 
when applied to the Chriftian State and 
Worfhip, muit be moft likely to raife devout 
Affections, and touch all the Springs of 
facred Joy. 

To this End Dr. Watts has obliged the 
Publick with an Imitation of David's 
Pfalms, which is beautify’d with a Variety 
of devout Thoughts; the Method there fol- 
low’d is admirable, the Colours are very rich, 
the Images exceeding {trong, and the Diction 
in a peculiar Manner delightful. 

How fine and natural is the Turn whieh 
he gives the Third Verfe of the Firft Pfalm. 

He like a Plant of generous Kind 

By living Waters fet, 
Safe from the Storms and blafting Wind, 
Enjoys a peaceful State. 
Green as the Leaf and ever fair 
Shall his Profeffion fhine, 
Whilft Fruits of Holinefs appear 
Like Clujters on the Vine. 

In the 48th Pfalm he takes Occafion from 
the Defcription of the Excellency of Sion, to 
fhew the Beauty of Gofpel Worfhip; this 
| Thought will appear very delicate to the 


| pious and polite Reader. 

I doubt not that every judicious 
will grant that the following Lines 
Verfion of the 68th Pfalm, have an 
mon Strength and Beauty. 

So Pilgrims on the feorching Sand, 

Beneath a burning Sky, 

Long for a cooling Stream at Hand, 

And they muft drink or die. 


Critick 
in his 
uncom- 


did not once fail the white men) earned hiv.) 


tribute of praise. 
Nelion first and then Bation, were ascendel. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 18, 1728/9. 


(The following 


is from a letter to the 


Editor of the London Journal on translations 
After comments on Sternhold 


of the Psalms. 


Both the twin-peaks, | 


But I muft tranferibe a great Part of 
this Work if I fhould attempt to point out 
‘its Beauties. The World feems not alto- 
‘gether infenfible of them, by the kind Re- 
| ception they have given this Performance; 
| fince the Bookfellers inform’d us about a 
| Year ago, that they had fold above Fourteen 
/Thoufand of them; which will not feem 
| {trange to thofe who have perus’d this valu 


| able work. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


A LIST OF NON-JURORS. 


iOPIED from the covers of a portion of a| 

folio copy of the Prayer Book of 1662 the | 
following lists of non-jurors are chiefly in 
two hands. Mr. Broxap thinks the older 
and more feeble is that of Bishop Gandy and 
the larger and firmer that of Dr. Rawlinson, | 
the benefactor of Oxford. The names have 
evidently been written at various times, and | 
here and there there are single entries, but 
most are in groups of from four or five to ten 
or a dozen. The list begins with a series of 
entries of the Gandy family on the upper | 
cover. ‘These seem to me to be in Bishop 
Gandy’s writing. Then on the two fly-leaves | 
at the beginning of the book, comes a long | 
series chiefly in the larger hand, but having | 


Upper 
Jan, 11, 1716/17. 
00; ET. 
April. 10, 1717. 


Bapt. Thomas y@ son of 
Bapt. Mary ye daughter 

Bapt. John y® son of Geo. 

17, —. churechd Mrs. Car. 

April 21. Bap. Char. Man Fullman. 

Sep’ 28, 1717. Anne v® daughter of *Hen. 
Mr, Samuel Hawes.* She was born 
ing. Registered Oct., 12, 1717. Hopi. 

Aug. 26, 1718. Baptizd. Elizabeth ye daug 

Oct. 7, 1718. Baptizd. Hannah y® daugh 
and Elizabeth his wife. 

Oct. 27, 1718. Baptizd. Mary 
his wife. 

May 27, 1719. Bapt. 

Sept. 24, 1719. Bapt. 

Jan. 7, 1719/20. Bapt. 


ye daughte 


Kath: Susan daugh 


May 17, 1721. Bapt. Anne y® daughter of 
June 20, 1721. Bapt. Hannah 
his wife. 
July, 13. Chad (Churched). 
Aug. 10, 1721. Bapt. Mary daughter of Dr. 
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| evidently been started by the older writer. 
| The end fly-leaf, of Burials, is also in the 
/ same two hands, but much more intermixed. 
| On the reverse of this, are two lists of Church- 
| ings and Marriages. Here and there the 
entry is initialed “ H. G.,’”’ and this no 
doubt is Henry Gandy’s attestation that he 
performed the ceremony. The general in- 
terest is not great, but the lists may contain 
names and dates which fill in other lists in 
your readers’ hands and so add a little to the 
completing of records of an honest, lost cause. 
Personally, I am indebted to it for the date 
of death and place of burial of a collateral, 
the Rev. John Cock, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Oswald’s, Durham, whose library still re- 
mains in the vicarage house. The names 
marked by an asterisk are in Canon Over- 
ton’s list; those with a dagger are connected 


by name with those in the same list. All 
others are unmentioned therein. The tran- 
script is verbatim et literatim. <A few 


queries in brackets excepted. 


Saptised Henry ve son of Peter Gandy and Ann his wife. 


W. Mitchell and Mary his wife. 
>of Mrs. Simmons. 
Car, ete. 


and Anne Gandy was Baptizd by ye Rev. 
Sept. 22, 1717, about 6 a clock in the morn- 


liter of Peter Gandy and Anne his wife. 
ter of John Collesson, Knight and Baron 


r of Mr Wm. Davies (? Dawes) and Mary 


ter of St Jno Collesson and Eliz. his wife. 


Eliz. daughter of Peter Gandy and Anne his wife. 
Thomas ye son of James Betenham* and Mary his wife. 


James Bettenham* and Mary his wife. 


Collesson daughter of St Jno Colleson and Elizabeth 


Charles Driver and Mary his wife. 


P.B. Aug. 15 (P.B., i.e. Publicly admitted into the Church). 


Aug. 30, 1721. Baptizd. 
his wif 


Elizabeth ye 


daughter of Edmond Ashley and Eliz: Judith 


e. 
Mar. 22, 1721 (? 1722). Wm. Dunlap adult. 


» 25, 1722. Joseph Barton adult. 
July 16, 1722. Bapt. 


Aug. 24 (Pub. Bapt.). 
Nov. 5, 1722. Bapt. 
Nov. 26, 1722. Bapt. 


Alexander Jh: son of 


Dorothea y® daughter of Rd. Kitchin and... his wife. 


PB: 


*Georg Strahan and... his wife. 


James y® son of James and Mary *Bettenham his wife. 


= 
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Buryd at 


Freshingfeild. 
Worcester. 

Ch. Ch. Dublin. 
St. Paul’s London. 
Thersfield. 

St. Botolphs. 
Standish. 
Frome. 
Hamersmith. 
Binley, Wore. 
St. Marg. West. 
Eastwell, Kent. 


St. Dunstans. 
Melford Suffolk. 
St. Dunstans. 


St. Alphege. 
Oxon. 

St. And. Holborn. 
Archeston St. 
Groby St. Anns. 
St. Andrews. 


St. Clements. 
What!, Barkin ( ?). 
St. Dunstans. 
Cree Church. 

St. Andrews. 

St. Andrews. 

St. Pancras. 
Exon. 


Reading. 


St. Geo., Southwark. 


St. Brides. 
St. Brides. 


Buryd at 


St. Johns, Wapping. 


St. Martins. 
Bath. 


St. Andrews, Holb- 


Gt. Marlow. 
Kensington. 
St. Anns, West?. 
St. Andrews. 


Name. Dyed. 
Dr. Seth Ward, Sarun. 
Dr. Wm. Sancroft, A.B., Cant. Nov. 24. 
Dr. Wm. Thomas, Bp. Worcester. June 25. 
Dr. Tho. Cartwright, Bp- Chest. April 15. 
Dr. Tho. White, BY. Peterborow. May 30. 
Dr. Turner, Bp. Ely. Nov. 2. 
Dr. John Lake, BP. Chichester. Aug. 30. 
Dr. Robt. Frampton, Bp- Gloucest. May 25. 
Dr. Thomas Ken, Bp. Bath & Wells 
Dr. Wm. Lloyd, Bp. Norwic. Jan, 1. 
*Mr. Wagstaff (Tho.). Oct. 17. 
*Dr. Geo. Hicks. Dec. 15. 
*My. Sam. Hawes. Sep. 22. 
Bernard. 
*Dr. Greenvile, D™- Durham (Granville). 
*Dr. Crowther (Joseph). 
*Dr. Briant (Matth:) (? Bryan). 
*Dr. Bisby (Nathaniel). May 14. 
*Dr, John FitzWilliams. 
*Dr. Crowborrow. 
*Dr. Arnold. 
*Dr. Crosthwait (Thos. ). Feb. 4. 
*Dr. Winford (Edwd.). Sep. 18. 
Dr. Roach (Wm.). Dec. 14. 
*Dr. Smith (Thos.). May 11. 
*Dr. Sim. Lowth. June 30. 
*Dr. Ralph Taylor. Dec. 26. 
*Myr. Maleverer (John). 
*My. Kettlewell (John). 
*Mr. Bagshaw (John). 
*Mr. Audley (John) (vicar there). Dec. 17. 
*Myr. Oakley (Jeremiah). Oct. 18. 
Mr. Eliot. Oct. 23. 
*My, Sellar (Abednego). 
*Mr. Long (Thomas) (prob. son of 

T. L. Sent-). 

*Mr. Pocklington. Oct. 15. 
*Mr. John Pickering. 
*Mr. Wm. Carr. Jan. 
*Mr. Ric. Carr. Jan. 26. 
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Pacp 1 or Front Fry Leaves. 


Pace 2 or Front Fry Leaves. 


Name. Dyed. 
*My. Maxwell (Minr. there). Dec. 6. 
Mr. Butler Feb. 21. 
*Mr. Tho. Hull. Sep. 26. 
*Mr. Mackentosh. Aug. 
*Mr. (John) Cock. Oct. 4. 
Gilbert. 
*Mr. Berkley. 
*Mr. Pert. 
Mr. Crawford. 
Mr. Hillyard, 


Pincock. 


JANUARY 


Buryed. 


Nov. 27. 
June 28. 
April 16. 
June 5. 
Nov. 5. 
Sep. 2. 


(PELL): 
Oct 20. 
Dec. 18. 
Sep. 27. 


(2c. 1703). 


Dec. 16. 


March 10. 


May 16. 
March 26. 


Nov. 29. 


Sep. 22. 
Dec. 20. 
May 13. 
July 3. 
Dec. 30. 
March 15. 
Ap. 15. 


Dec. ? 


Oct. 21. 
Oct. 26. 


July 29. 
Oct. 19. 


20; 
Feb, 


Buryed. 


Feb. 25. 
Sep. 28. 


Oct. 6. 


19, 1929. 


Year, 
1689 
1693 
1689 
1689 
1698 
1700 
1689 
1708 
1710 
1709/16 
1712 
1715 
1722 


1708 
1689 
1698/9 
1695 
1699 


1701 
1709/10 
1712 
1711 
1710 
1720 
1722 
1694/5 
1695 


1704 
1702 
1702 
1707 


1707 
1708 


1708/9 
1708/9 


Year. 
1702 
1708/9 
1709 


1710 


JAD 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 


St 
St. . 
Islin 
St. 
Pad 
St. 
St. A 
St. I 
Bishe 
St. A 
Miek 
St. A 
Caml 
| Qu. | 
St. 
Lang 
Brist 
*)\ 
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Pace 2 or Front Fry Leaves (continued). 
Year, Buryd at Name. Dyed. Buryed. = Yeur. 
St, Andrews. *My. Owen. 
589 St, Andrews. Mr. Godden. 
89 St. Giles. *Mr. Gilbert. 
598 St. Giles. Mr. Wood. 
*Mr. Thomas. 
700 
89 Mr. Ponting. 
08 Mr. Griffiths. 
710 St. Andrews. *Myr. Holford. 
Myr. Gaffin. 
09/16 M 
712 a 
Mr. Eversely. 
799 Mr. Bradfoot. 
*Mr. Ellys. 
708 *Mr. Giles Wilcocks. 1712 
589 *Mr, Jones. 
98/9 *Mr. Bravil (Richd.). 
595 *Mr. Fletcher. 
599 St. James. +Mr. (Dan.) Bret. Jan. Jan. 1712 
St. +Mr. (John) Osbron ( ?). April 22. Apr. 26. 1713 
ol(born). 
10 +Mr. (Charles) King. 1713 
719 Islington. +Mr. (Tho.) Stamp. Nov. 14. Nov. 18. 1714 
711 *Mr. (James) Hope. Nov. 18. 1714 
710 (Stockton). 
720) +Mr, Isaac Gosslin. June 16. 1715 
799 St. Andrews, Ed. Bunning (Bunnys ?). April 11. April 14. 1716 
504 /5 ; +Mr. Norris (Ralph). July 6. 1707 
595 Paddington. *Archdeacon Baynard, G. June 22. June 24. 1717 
St. Andrews. *Mr. John Hughes, G. Jan. 30. Feb. 5. = 1717/18 
102 
208. Pace 3 or Front Fry Leaves. 
07 Buryd at Name, Dyed. Buryed. Year. 
07 St. Pauls, Ch. yd. Mr. Jno. Hepbourne (G.). Aug. 24. 1719 
708 *Mr. Whitehead. May 16. May19. 1720 
08/9 St. Andrews. *Dr. S. Louth. June 31. July 3. 1720 
'9 St. Andrews, +My. Laur. Howell. July 19. July 22. 1720 
08 St. Dunstans, W. *My, Wm. Snett (Snatt). Nov. 30. Dee. 5. 1721 
Bishopsgate Ch. *Mr. — Hughes. Dec. 17. Dec. 20. 1722 
*Dr. Ralph Taylor. Dec. 26. Dec. 30. 1722 
St. Albans, Wood St. *Mr. Sam. Downs, N. ab. ju” Jan. 5. Jan. 10.re@ 1722/3 
Mickleham, Surr. *Mr. Ambrose Bonwick (father or 
i son). Sep. 2. Sep. 8. 1722 
! St. Andrews, Holb: +Mr. Tho. Bell. Nov. 6. Nov. 9. 1723 
109 Cambridge. *Mr. Lake. Aug. 10. 1724 
*Mr. Lowthrop. Aug. Sep. 2. 1725 ? 
710 Qu. Hithe. *Mr. John Leak. Sep. 18. Sep. 22. 1725 
St. Marg., Westr. +My. Helkiah Bedford. Sep. 25. Sep. 29. 1725 
Langley, Bucks. Mr. Darton (James). Nov. 21. Nov. 25 1725 
Bristol. Mr. Page. 1725 
The rest of the page and its reverse are blank. 
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Buryed. 
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*Myr. John Maleverer at St. Clements Danes. March 15, 1694/5. G. 

*Mr. Samuel Grascome at St. Andrews, Holborn. Oct. 7. G. 

*Mrs. Elizabeth Rosse at Little St. Bartlemews. May 25. G. 

+Mr. Robt. Richardson, Junr., of Stratford, at Barkin. Aug. 12. 

Mr. John Small at St. Clements. Nov. 3. 
+Mrs,. Eliz. Grascome at St. Andrews. April 1. 
+Mrs. Katherine Richardson, of Stratford, at Barkin. Oct. 20. 
*Mr. Henry Gandy in Ham Church. June 1, 1704. 
Mrs. Eliz. Small at Islington. July 23. 
*Mr. Thomas Hall at All Hallows, Lumbard Street. Sep. 29. 
+Robert Bedford at St. Andrews, Holborn. July 9. 
+Mr. Nath. Powell in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Feb. 2. 
+Mr. Tho. Rich in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Jan. 1. 
+Mrs. Henrietta Brome in St. Paul’s Churchyard. July 27. 
+Dr. Edw. Winford at St. Andrews, Holborn. Sep. 22. 
Dr. John Edisbury in Ludgate Church. Dec. 16. 
Mrs. Davinant at Bridewell. Noy. 11. 
Mrs. — Franklin in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Feb. 28. 
+Georg Bedford at St. George’s, Southwark. Dec. 14. 
+James Bedford at St. George’s, Southwark. Ap. 23. 
John Torless at St. Andrews Holb. May 22. 
John Sheffeild at Islington. July 8. 
Mary Blennerhassett at Lewsham, Kent. Sep. 8. 
Mrs. Blakeway at St. Dunstans in the West. Jan. 18. 
Mrs. Knapton at St. Andrews. Sept. 27. 
+Mr. Jno, Hall at St. Paul’s Ch. yd. Oct. 24. 
Mr. — Panton at St. Andrews, Holb. Oct. 21. 
Mr. Robert Sheffield at St. Andrews, Holb. Oct. 24. 
Mrs. Mary Symonds at St. Andrews. Oct. 25. 
Mr. John Hepburn at St. Paul’s Ch. yd. Aug. 3. 
Mrs. Catherine Susan Colleson, Barkin. Sep. 11. 
Mrs. Fotheringham at All Hallows, Barkin. May 5. 
+Mrs. Sandys, Camberwell. Sepr- 7. 
+Mrs. Snat at St. Dunstans, West. Dec. 5. 
+Mrs. Richardson, Barkin. Nov. 

On the reverse of last fly-leaf are two +tMrs. Carr. Dec. 24. 
columns of names. The first is headed Mrs. Stamp (Reading Jan. 20. 
C ----d = Churched. ut. seq. married). 

Mrs. Hussey. Jan. 15. 1710 Mrs. Pangbourne. May 8. 
+Mrs. Orme. March. 1711 | +Mrs. Jones. Sep. 17. 
+Mrs. Carr. Mar. 23. 1710 | +Mrs. Betenha™- Oct. 9. 
Mrs. Nelthrop. Feb. 1711 | Mrs. Mary Wise. May 23. 
Mrs. Slicer. Sep. 7. 1712 Mrs. Katherine Hoar, July 22. 
+Mrs. Carr. Jany. 1712/13 Mrs. Crips. Aug. 25. 
+Mrs. Hussey July 16. 1713 +Mrs. Mary Mitchell. Jan. 30. 
+Mrs. Orm. Aug. 30. 1713 Mrs. Parsons. Aug. 
+Mrs. Hicks. June 20. 1714 +Mrs. Carr. July 19. 
Mrs. Clinch. July 2. 1714 +Mrs. Bettenham. Jan. 20. 
+Mrs. Bettenham. July 14. 1714 Lady Colleton. July 13. 


1694 
1708 
1709 
1709 
1709 
1710 
1708 
1704 
1710 
1710 
1711 
1705/6 
1710 
1701 
1712 
1712 
1713 
1713/14 
1714 
1715 
1715 


1714 
1714/15 
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1715 
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1721 


Mrs. Driver. Aug. 27. 
Mrs. Eliz. Judith 

Ashby. Sep. 16. 1721 
+Mrys. Strahan. Nov. 26. 1722 
+Mrs. Jones. Dec. 17. 1722 
+Mrs. Bettenham. Dec. 26. 1722 


All entries 1710-1722 are in one column. 


The last column on the reverse of the end 
fly-leaf is headed ‘‘ M———-——d ”’ = Married. 
Mr. Ch. Driver to Mrs. Mary Drake, Aug. 

28, 1710. By Mr. N. S. 

Mr. Tho. Horton to Mrs, Anne Adams, June 

10, 1722. H.G. 

*Mr. Saml, Downes to 

July 10, 1722. H.G. 
Dr. Wm. Cole to Mrs. 

(? Bowe), Feb. 25, 1722/3. 

The rest of the column and about a third 
of the page blank. The entries are latterly 
in a very shaky hand. 

Compared with list in Dr. Overton’s ‘ The 
Non-Jurors,’ 1902. 


+Mrs. Mary Leak, 


Elizabeth Bewe 


F. 


Cock. 


ISLINGTON AS A CIRCUS CENTRE. 


is appropriate that a circus should 
usually occupy the Agricultural Hall 


during the Christmas and New Year season, 
for Islington seems to have been a cradle of 
the circus in this country. The account of 
these shows as given in Thomas Frost’s book 
oh circuses is very poor, although he could 
have picked up fuller information in Samuel 
Lewis’s book on Islington (1842) and in 
Pinks’s ‘ Clerkenwell.’ 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
circus performances were given at the Jubilee 
Gardens of the Three Hats tavern, which 
stood in the High Street near the corner of 
Liverpool Road. It was a queer old place 
as shown in the plate in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (October, 1823, xcliii., part 2, p. 
113). Decastro says (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 29) that 
the gardens, which had the boxes for refresh- 
ment painted with different scenes from 
Shakespeare, did not succeed ‘‘ exactly,’’ and 
the proprietor called in an equestrian named 
Price as an auxiliary. ‘‘ As the boxes en- 
circled a spacious green, a circle was formed 
on it, and there was an amphitheatre im- 
mediately without further trouble or 
pense.”” Lewis says that the circus held five 
hundred people. It was fashionable enough 
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eccentric Irishman, had started the eques- 
trian performances at the Three Hats, in 
1758. The Public Advertiser says he was 
performing on Durham Downs in July, 1758, 


, and he was in London at the end of the year, 


ex- | 


to attract the Duke of York, who visited it | 
in 1766. 
Pinks indicates that Thomas Johnson, an 


when the Grand Magazine (October, 1758, 1., 
508), gave a plate of him riding two, three 
and four horses. 

Johnson gave up riding about 1767 and 
returned to lreland, where he started farm- 
ing and ruined himself by importing huge 
rams. He died in poverty in the early part 
of 1785, as noted in a curious obituary 
notice in the Freeman’s Journal (Dee. 16, 
1785). Lewis says that Johnson was_ suc- 
ceeded by one Sampson, whose wife is said to 
have been the first circus equestrienne. 
Sampson was certainly riding at the Three 
Hats in September, 1768. A dateless entry 
in Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ referring to an 
unnamed MS. calls him Samson. 

Probably fired with the success of the 
Three Hats, a rival show was then set up at 
a neighbouring place called Dobney’s Gar- 
dens, which had a bowling-green. When the 
owner, old Mrs. Dobney, died in 1760 at the 
aga of 86, the place was taken over by a 
‘“Mr.’’ Johnson—whether Thomas Johnson 
or not I cannot say—who converted the bowl- 
ing-green into a circus and engaged Price, 
who had been starring at the Three Hats. 
Price, who died worth £14,000, is said to 
have ruined ‘‘Old Sampson’”’ by drawing 
him into ‘‘ gay company.’’ At any rate, one 
Coningham, an equestrian, advertised in 
1771, that he had bought Sampson’s stud: 
but we find Sampson again advertising a 
riding-sckool at the Three Hats in 1772. 
Decastro says that he left Islington 
‘through the art, policy and finesse of Old 
Rosamon, the proprietor of Sadler’s Wells,’’ 
after which he migrated with his company 
to a field near a roadside alehouse kept by 
a Mrs. Hedger at Southwark. In 1776 he had 
a riding-school in Tottenham Court Road. 

There was a circus run by Price and Powell 
in 1842. Whether this Price was connected 
with the Islington Price I do not know. His 
wife appeared in the circus. 

According to Decastro’s ‘ Memoirs’ (p. 29) 
Astley, when a trooper in Eliott’s Light 
Horse (now the 15th Hussars), was stirred 
hy the performances of Johnson, Price and 
Sampson, and that was the reason why he 
sought his discharge from the army in 1766. 
With the advent of Astley and Charles 
Hughes, the circus centre of gravity shifted 
to Southwark and Westminster. 

J. M. Buriocu. 
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THE HUGOS NO HUGUENOTS. 
(See ante pp. 4, 25). 


THE name Hugh was introduced into Eng- 

land at the Norman Conquest. But 
William I had many Flemings and Bretons 
in his army, so that a Hugh might have been 
no Norman, for the Bretons at least  oc- 
sasionally used this name. So even if we 
found a Hugo at the Conquest though we 
might fairly presume Norman ancestry, much 
more evidence would be necessary to change 
presumption to certainty. 

Actually, I first find the surname Hugo in 
1272. Possibly the father of the Hugos then 
living was in fact one Hugh, fl. circ. 1250. 
At that date Hugh was a widespread Chris- 
tian name in England. It occurs among the 
British, Saxon, Anglian, Danish, and Jutish 
elements, whose progenitors were here before 
the Conquest; the name was used by the 
Norman, Breton, Frankish, and Flemish ele- 
ments introduced by the Conqueror; and _ it 
occurs among the’ Angevins, Poitevins, Gas- 
cons, and Savoyards introduced by the 
Plantagenets. How can we hope to decide 
from which of these elements the patriarch 
Hugh was sprung? Again, if a Scot or an 
Irishman settled in England and left a son 
Hugh, it is possible that Hugh’s son John 
would appear as John Hugo. ‘To attempt to 
decide nationality by reasoning from the sur- 
name is nearly always a risky business at 
best. Nor do we know the date when Hugh, 
patriarch of the Cornish Hugos, lived. He 
probably resided in England, perhaps in 
Devonshire. All that we can fairly deduce 
beyond this is that he was, like his fellows, a 
Catholic and no Huguenot.* 

I find, then, nothing in the history of the 
Hugos of Cornwall and Devon to suggest a 
Huguenot origin. Other members of my 


family have devoted some time to genealogical | 


research, with the same result—in particular 
Mr. Robert Pearn Hugo (of the Veryan 
Hugos), who had, unknown to me, pursued 
his enquiries with very valuable 


* T had almost forgotten to mention that the 


surname might have had a different origin. | 


‘“Hugo is the Cornish for a cave, per- 
haps also for an underground dwelling (though 
‘*fogou ” is a commoner form), and we might 
expect to find some aboriginal family so named 
from residence near a hugo. But if this were 
so, presumably the earliest Cornish Hugos 
would appear as de Hugo,’’ or la Hugo,” 


or “del Hugo,’ according to the scribe’s idea | 


of the gender of a hugo. T cannot find any in- 
stance of such a variant of the name. 
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Happening to discover this, | communicated 
with him, and found that, where his own 
independent researches touched the same 
points as mine, his conclusions, especially as 
regards this Huguenot question, agreed with 
my own. 

‘Should any reader have any information 
on any of the points discussed or any other 
Hugo matter whatsoever and wheresoever in 
the British Empire I shall be most glad to 
have it. The Hugos were never numerous (I 
doubt if there be now alive in Kngland as 
many as three hundred persons of the name), 
but I must warn readers that the ingenuity 
of parish clerks and others has been able to 
produce over twenty-seven spellings of the 
name, viz.: Hawgoe, Heegoe, Heggo, Heg- 
gow, Heggowe, Hego, Hegowe, Hewgo, Hew- 
goe, Heygoe, Hidggoe, Higgaw, Higgo, Hig- 
goe, Higgow, Higgowe, MHigo, Higoe, 
Higowe, Huggo, Huggoe, Hughgo, Hughoe, 
Hugo, Hugoe, Hugow, Hygawe, ete. I have 
found one Cornishman named Huger ; and 
I have reason to suspect that his real name 
was Hugo. It is just possible that Hugos 
will be found masquerading under the sur- 
names Heugh, Hew, Hlewe, Hues, Hugh, 
and Hughes, and even perhaps of Hecka, 
Hicka, and Hicks.* But the only forms now 
in use seem to be Hugo and Hugoe. 

Since I aim at being exhaustive in my 
account of Hugo origins, I must note a fur- 
ther suggestion. There are stories of settle- 
ments (2? temp. Elizabeth) in Cornwall by 
Spaniards. The Spanish form of the Chris- 
tian name “ Hugh” is Hugo,’’ so that if we 
admit the truth of the Hispano-Cornish stories 
we are faced with the possibility that the 
Cornish Hugos are of Spanish origin. How- 
ever, I feel justified in dismissing such a 
theory without further discussion, as I have 
never found a single valid argument in sup- 
port of the story of Spanish settlements in 
Cornwall. Careful research would, I firmly 
believe, prove that the original germ of the 
story sprang from the brain of some credulous 
traveller from another county of England, 
who, noting the black hair and sallow com- 
plexion of a common Cornish type and the 
frequency of the ‘‘o”’ or “‘ow’’ termination 
of many Cornish surnames (e.g. Beagoe, Ben- 

* | sometimes wonder whether the Cornish 
surname Uglo, alias Ugloe, Uglow, Uglowe. 
i’Gloe (sic), ete., is a form of Hugo. I doubt 
it very much, but I am continually finding the 
most extraordinary mutations of surnames. I 
have heard the name Hugo pronounced as 


Tugo and as Udo! T should be glad of an, 
interpretation of Ugloe. 
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netto, Bolitho, Bosowe, Bosustow, Bosvargo, 
Carvosso, Clemo, Clymo, Cobenso, Daddo, 
Dewstoe, Durno, etc., etc.), supposed that he 
had stumbled upon the descendants of foreign 
settlers. How foreign again must the “a” 
termination of other Cornish surnames (e.g. 
Behenna, Benniha, Bosvarva, Cara, Creba, 
Eva, etc., etc.) have seemed to him. The re- 
semblance of certain other Cornish surnames 
(e.g. Jago, Jose, etc.) to certain Spanish 
Christian names, doubtless suggested that 
these foreign settlers were Spanish. I need 
only add that all these names may be quite 
easily explained without calling in the 
Spaniards. 

I may perhaps add a few remarks on the 
general subject of Huguenot descent. Though 
I will agree for the moment that most of the 
French families who settled in England were 
exiles for the sake of religion, yet I must 1e- 
mind my readers that during the period 
(about eighty-seven years) in which the 
Edict of Nantes was in force there was no 
organised persecution of the religion of the 
Huguenots, or at least no persecution in any 
degree comparable with the dragonnades. 
Such measures as were’ taken against them 
(e.g. the affair of La Rochelle, and others 
similar) were aimed rather against the politi- 
cal power of the Huguenots, and were a 
matter of secular policy, though somewhat 
disguised under a cloak of religion. There- 
fore, I think, without wishing to minimise 
the very real heroism of the Huguenot exiles, 
that many of the Frenchmen who settled in 
England between 1598 and 1685 came hither 
rather in the way of business, and not as 
seeking freedom to practise their religion. A 
great proportion of the Huguenots in Eng- 
land were merchants, and might vie in wealth 
with almost any native-born subject. 

French Calvinism is chiefly a matter for 
the historian, but perhaps the following con- 
siderations—from the standpoint of an im- 
partial genealogist—may be worth noting. 
In the popular mind at least the number of 
Huguenot exiles in England has been some- 
what—perhaps greatly—exaggerated, I should 
imagine, probably by the operation of several 
factors, e.g. prejudice; loose use of terms; 
supposition of the Huguenot origin of certain 
unusually-named English families; and also 
incorrect pedigrees, some nerhaps deliberately 
falsified, and supposed Huguenot descent of 
some rion-French continental families now 
settled in England. As for the first point, 
has any attempt to estimate the number of 
Huguenot families in England ever been 
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made? Such an estimate, if made without 
impartial reference to original documents, 
inust vary very much according to the par- 
ticular religious affiliation of the estimator. 
A Catholic and a Protestant might take 
widely divergent views. 

As to the second factor, surely the term 
Huguenot should be applied to none but 
French Calvinists. Yet how frequently is it 
made to cover the Calvinists of Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Low Countries! For in- 
stance, the anonymous compiler of the Tryon 
pedigree given in The Ancestor (No. ii., pp. 
175-186, s.v. ‘The Huguenot Families of 
‘ngland ’) writes, on p. 175, ‘‘ In the first 
rank of the Huguenot families settled in 
Kngland were the Tryons. . . Their founder, 
Pieter Trioen, a merchant, was born at 
Wulverghem in Flanders”’ (in the Spanish 
dominions). The article mentions that he 
was a deacon of the Dutch church in London, 
Apparently the writer considered the Tryons 
a typical Huguenot family, for these Flem- 
ish Tryons are chosen as the subject of the 
first of a series of papers on the Huguenot 
families in England. That such looseness of 
terminology has led to a popular over-esti- 
mate of the number of Huguenot families in 
England I cannot doubt. 

Although the Hugos of Cornwall cannot 


‘claim to descend from a French Protestant 


exile, they may claim a rarer distincton, one 
actually unique, I believe. The surname 
Hugo seems to be the only English surname 
which remains in a pure Latinized form. 
There are several English subjects in this 
country bearing Latinized surnames, but 
‘Hugo’? seems to be the only surname of 
this kind belonging to a family settled in this 
country before 1500. 

I should be glad to have further Hugo 
data of every kind. Far from good genea- 
logica! libraries, my own researches have 
merely scratched the surface. I would ask 
any intending correspondents to assume that 
such Hugo data as they may find are quite 
unknown to me, unless these details be actu- 
ally recorded in the foregoing notes. — 

I take this opportunity of thanking the 
many readers who have given me informa- 
tion, and who are therefore in some sense 
joint authors with me of these notes, notes 
which I trust may have some interest for 
others than the bearers of the surname Hugo. 
whose right to bear besides ‘‘ the grand old 
name’’ of Englishmen I have striven to 
establish. F. H. M. Hueco. 


15, Allez Street, Guernsey, ©.1. 
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BEX GUNN AND CALIBAN.—In writing 
‘Treasure Island,’ or parts of it, had 
Stevenson ‘The Tempest’ at the back of his 
mind? Dissimilar as the two works are, 
there are points of similarity between them : 
(1) Both are about islands, 
except by the characters. 


(2) In both the island is quitted by the | 


characters at the end. 

(5) In ‘The Tempest’ the ship is  re- 
stored; in ‘Treasure Island’ the shin is 
found again after it has been temporarily 
lost. 

(4) Ben Gunn, the maroon, strongly sug- 
gests Caliban. He is ‘‘the man of the 
island ’’; he was left there by the sailors, as 
Caliban’s mother Sycorax was; his diet, of 
berries, etc., recalls that of Caliban; at first 
sight he reminded Jim Hawkins of what he 
had heard of cannibals; he apneared at first 
to him as inhuman, ‘“‘running manlike on 
two legs... yet man it was’: compare 
the impression Caliban makes on Trinculo 
“legged like a man... no fish, but an 
islander ’’; as Caliban dreams and “ when I 
waked I tried to dream again,’’ so Ben Gunn 
dreams—‘‘ of cheek—toasted, mostly—and 
woke up again and here T were’’: both Ben 
Gunn and Caliban get a new master’: 
finally, both are more or less redeemed in the 
end, Ben Gunn being taken home to become a 
great churchgoer on Sundays. while Caliban 
will be ‘‘ wise hereafter and seek for grace.’ 

Of course the dissimilarities between Cali- 
ban and Ben Gunn are enormous, but both 
act as intermediaries between two parties on 
the islands. 

One or two other points may he noted, 

“Of his bones is coral made”’ 
coral long ago.”’ 

Pignuts. Caliban will dig for them, and 
when the empty cache is discovered, Silver 
has a sarcastic remark about them. 

There is drunkenness on both islands. 

In ‘ Treasure Island’ three men are left 
on the island for good: ‘‘ drunk or raving.”’ 
Compare ‘Tempest ’ iii., 3: ‘‘ Ye three are 


compare 


men of sin’’... ‘‘all three of them are! 


desperate,’’ ete. 

By the bye, what does the name Caliban 
mean? It is often taken as an inversion of 
Cannibal, but Caliban was not a cannibal. If 
the meaning of Sycorax is to be found in two 
Greek roots, may not Caliban come ulti- 
mately from «advS8n, hut, cabin, tugurium, 
and mean hut-dweller? If calyba or caliha 
ever became a Latinized form (Forcellini 


unoccupied 
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s.v., though profuse is of no real help, nor 
does the reference to Calybita in the ‘* Copa” 
prove anything), Calybanus or Calibanus 
would seem to follow naturally. 

C. W. Bropriss. 


N INTERESTING CLASS OF HOLY 
WELL.—There are certain wells and 
springs, undoubtedly regarded as sacred in 
former ages, a draught of whose waters is 
believed to imbue the consumer with a desire 
to reside in the parish for the rest of his 
days, or at least, to return there before his 
death. Of this class are the following :— 

The Ash Well at Kirton Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire; the Halliwell at Scotter, Lincoln- 
shire; the Holy Well at Mavis Enderby, in 
the same county; the well of St. Leonard at 
Winchelsea, Sussex; and Diana’s Well at 
Wilton, in Yorkshire. Concerning this last 
there is a local saying to the effect that— 
Whoever eats Hammer nuts and drinks 

Diana’s water, 
Will never leave Wilton while he’s a rag or 
tatter. 

The survival of the dedication to Diana is 
interesting, and it is noteworthy that Abra- 
ham de la Pryme, the seventeenth century 
antiquary, records the fact that there was 
a well at Kirton Lindsey called Diana’s 
Head. Possibly this is the ancient name of 
the Ash Well. 

Perer B. G. BInnatt. 


(HANGING LONDON.—(1) Lambeth Sus- 
' pension Bridge.—This is to be de- 
molished. Consisting of three equal spans of 


| 280 ft. each, it was designed by P. W. Bar- 


low, C.E., in 1862, and opened in November, 
1863, at a cost, with approaches, of £45,000, 
and was freed from toll by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. It was threatened in 1900 
(London Argus, 19 Oct., 1900, p. 470), as one 
of the ugliest bridges on the river. But the 
site is historic, occupying the line of the old 
Horse Ferry; the Surrey end has formed the 
landing-place for Lambeth Palace for cen- 
turies. Mr. Fletcher has managed to make 
its ugliness a picture (Sunday Times, 30 Dec.) 

(2) Tyburn Lane, Harrow.—This lane of 
memories retains the old name at the Harrow 
portion, which has kept its rural character 
with high hedges and large elms. This part, 
between Harrow and Sudbury, is to Db 
widened to 60ft. and straightened, and it is 
stipulated that for every tree cut down a 
fresh one must be planted. It is hoped that 
the great barns of Sudbury Court Farms, 
built ¢. 1450, will be spared. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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’ |(,HARLES SCOTT, LIEUT. BENGAL 

Readers Queries. | C ARTILLERY.—Died in Calcutta, 24 

: May, 1769. In his will, dated 23 May, filed 
* DENDER.’’—In a recent dictionary an and read 30 May, 1769, he mentions his par- 
example of this is given in the sentence | ents, Walter and Janet Scott, his sisters, 
“Té’s a bender of a night,’ attributed to Mary and_ Elizabeth, spinsters, and_ his 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Can any reader give| brothers, Alexander, merchant in Virginia, 


me the exact reference ? Robert and William. He appointed as his 
C. T. Onrons. exor., Mr. Walter Scott, W.S., of Edinburgh 
Oid Ashmolean, Oxtord. (presumably the father of the novelist). To 


‘AMUEL COX, PRESIDENT OF THE what family did Charles belong, and is the 
formation about him. In 1724 a petition 
was presented by him to the Commissioners | HASSELL FAMILY.—This family (arms, 
for trade and plantations concerning arrears _Vert three adders erect arg.), entered 
of salary when he was commander-in-chief at their pedigree in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of 
Barbados, and Sir Charles Cox attended on York,’ 1665. The pedigree commences with 
his behalf (‘Journal of the Commissioners ‘‘ Thomas Hassell, citizen of London, ‘nar. 
for ‘Trade and Plantations,’ January, Agnes, daughter of Mons. La Motte, a 
1722/3, to December, 1728). I identify the Frenchman, and Governor of Graveling.”’ 
latter with Sir Charles Cox, a London mer- His son, Thomas “ of Connisthorpe in Co. 
chant, knighted in 1709 (Shaw’s ‘Knights Ebor”’ (will, York, 1628), mar. *‘ Juliana, 
of England.’) I have seen his will, but can- daughter of Lancelot Mansfield of . .. in 
not now find my note of it; so far as I re- Com, Cumbr., Esqr.’’ I should welcome any 
member it throws little light on his family notes relating to Thomas Hassell of London, 
connexions. Motte,’’ and ‘‘ Mansfield.’’ 
E. Sr. Brooks. G. W. Hassetr-Maw, M.R.C.s. 
HE ANTI-GALLICANS.—Can an of 30, Kempton Road, Bedford. 
T your readers inform me when the ‘‘ Laud- BACON OF CYFARTHA.—In a book as 
of founded the large industrial concerns and thei 
out. conned to orginators (the name of the book I forget) 
read how Anthony Bacon came from White 
Ernest St. Quintin. Haven in Cumberland and eventually bought 
H. REYNOLDS: PLAY WANTED.— # large property round Aberdare, Wales, in- 
re ord have had a son, Anthony Bacon, who was a 
B 1 ‘lawyer by education ; he made money in the 
West Indies; besides the Welsh property 


any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ can se owned land in Essex and mines in Cumber- 
Epcar Syers. land. I am not sure how many Anthony 
HE MANOR OF CHECKENDON, Co, | Bacons of Cyfartha there were. Certainly 


two—and possibly three, it seems likely, even, 
from portraits and miniatures possessed by 
the family. 

In 1775 Anthony Bacon was connected 
with the Elder Brothers of Trinity House, 
and to discover if any manorial records) Master Mariners at Whitehaven, and with 
exist. | the Isle of Man. At last we come to 

. ° Anthony Bacon of Cyfartha, who married a 

According to Stowe, Mundy (Mayor : 

L Wife Elizabeth (?) and had an only son, 
ondon in 1522, knighted at W hitehall Anthony Richardson Bacon, who died in 

died 1537) was a_son of William 

yeomibe, Anthony Bacon had a brother, the Rev. 

s the possession of an original grant of Thomas Bacon, who settled in Maryland: 
_ of this date unusual or are they numer-| and there was a_ half-brother William 
= D3 | Bacon, of whom T know nothing. The Rev. 

P. D. M. Thomas Bacon left two daughters who bot!» 


OXON.—In the original grant of arms 
to my ancestor, John Mundy, dated 1510, | 
he is described as ‘‘ of Checkendon, Co. | 
Oxon.’’ I am anxious to ascertain the owner | 
of the Manor of Checkendon at this date, | 
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married in America. So Anthony Bacon of 
Cyfartha had no heir to inherit his large 
fortune. He had, however, illegitimate chil- 
dren by Mary Bushby, who apparently were 
brought up in Gloucester: Thomas, Anthony, 
Elizabeth, Robert, and William. 

In 1785 Anthony Bacon died, and by his 
will left Aberamon and the Plymouth works 
to Thomas; and Cyfartha was left to 
Anthony; both of these were, by the will, 
directed to take the name of Bacon. Anthony 
had passed under the name of William 
Addison at the Rev. —. Stocks’s school, at 
Gloucester. Robert was to have Herwin 
Pits; he was born about 1781. Whether he 
was Bacon or Bushby, Smith or Addison, I 
do not know. 
Pits in Cumberland. William the youngest 
son, born at Gloucester not long before his 
father’s death, was called William Smith. 
Elizabeth was a_ cripple, born 1779. 
Anthony Bacon, on inheriting from his 


father, bought Elcot in Berkshire, and left | 


many descendants. Thomas Bacon never 
bought any property, but rented large 
houses, Hawley, Donnington, Padworth, and 
eventually Redlands Manor, Reading. He 
married and had many daughters and an 
only son. 

It was said that these Bacons came from 
Norfolk as sailors to the Isle of Man, White- 
haven, etc. Can anyone give their origin? 

Also can any one trace the two younger 
sons Robert and William Smith, either as 
Bacon or Bushby? Any further details would 
be interesting to fill in the gaps in the above 
pedigree. 

A DESCENDANT. 


IMBS: ACCOUNT OF SIR RICHARD 
PHILLIPS.—Ralph Thomas in a note 
on Sir Richard Phillips in his ‘ Handbook 
of Fictitious Names’ states that Mr. Timbs 
had promised to give a true account of the 
life of Phillips and speaks of this account as 
shortly to apnear. Can any reader tell me 
if it ever appeared and where? TI have seen, 
of course, the casual references to Phillips 
which appear in several of Timbs’s works. 
A. 


ECULIARS: PRINTED EDITIONS.— 
Did these exist in every diocese? I have 
just read those of Dorchester and Thame, (o. 
Oxon, published by the Oxford Record So- 
ciety, and am surprised at the valuable in- 
formation contained therein. What other 
counties have printed similar documents ? 


I believe he also had Bankhead | 
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PRINTED STUFFS.—Can any reader tell 
me when coloured designs were first 
printed upon, instead of woven into, stuffs? 
Where could I find an account of old methods 
of this printing—especially in the East ? 

R. E. L. 


‘“TTALF AND HALF” BEER IN 

FRANCE.—In the first issue of * Le 
Bibliophile Francais’ (1868), it is related 
that Baudelaire, when preparing for his 
‘“candidature & ]’Académie,”’ ‘‘contait le 
soir & quelques amis, entre deux verres d’af- 
naf, dans une taverne anglaise de la Rue 
d’ Amsterdam.”’ The writer, Lorédan 
Larchey, informs his readers, that this is a 
“mélange d’ale et de porter qu’il | Baude- 
laire| aimait beaucoup.”’ Are there any 
other instances known of foreign men of 
letters’ liking for this still popular HKnglish 
mixture ? 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, 

Brixton, 

SOLDIER’S SONG.— 

He was one of the dear old Regiment. 
One of the grand old Corps; 

One of the bravest; one of the best 
in times of Peace or War; 

Ready to stand his corner 
Till every sow was spent! 

One of the bravest; one of the best 
In the good ‘old Regiment. 

This is the chorus of a soldier’s song. In- 
formation is desired as to its title, its pub- 
lisher, and the complete words. 


{1OW ON TRIAL.—A correspondent in the 


United States—Mr. McPxHartin, 
Winnetka—has sent me a cutting from the 
Chicago Daily News of Dec. 12, 1928, which 
is headed ‘Cow goes on trial in regular 
style,’ from which it appears that a cow can 
apparently receive sentence for misdemeanor 
in Chicago. It also shows that the keeping 
of cows within a big city is still to be found 
in the United States. 

I shall be glad of references to cows being 
tried by judge and jury in Great Britain. 
R. Hepcer 

EFERENCE WANTED.—‘ There is a per- 

haps’ that comes not of vagueness but of a 
desire for greater precision.” Can anyone 
kindly identify the above quotation which | 
picked up some years ago as being from Lord 
Morley? T have used it frequently in lectures, 
but now that I desire to give the reference m 
print it baffles every conceivable attemp! at 
identification. 


Ricwary S. Crivrs. 
Horningsey Vicarage. Cambridge. 
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Replies. 


FAMILY BIBLES. 
173; clv. 210). 


(cxlv. 
WHE transcription of records from various 
old Bibles leads me to contribute the fol- 
lowing records from a 1609 Bible and Psalms, 
which was recently acquired by the Library 
of the University of Nabraska from the Ex- 
port Book Company, of Preston, Lancs. As 
new end-papers have been supplied in repair- 
ing the book at some comparatively recent 
date, a portion of the records has undoubtedly 
been lost. 


The signature of William Oliver, 1663, ap- 
pears three times in the volume. 


On the inside of the front cover :— 
William died September 17/1850 at Halifax, 
at half [past] one [in the] morning. 

William Hall born Febry 14, 1780. ; 

Martha died May 27th, 1847, at half past six 
at night. 

Martha Hall born August 1, 1781. 

John Hall son of William and Martha Hall 
born January 3rd, 1804, at a quarter past six 
in the morning. 

John died Decr 17th, 1847 

Richard Hall born Sept Toth, 
night. 


1805, at ten at 


Richard died April 22nd, 1841. 

Joseph Hall born Sept 20th, 1807, at a 
quarter past 12 at night. 

William Hall born June 11th, 1809, at 9 in 


the morning. 
William Hall died Apr. 
ing, 10 minutes past 12 


6, 1890, Sunday morn- 


Mary Hall born Sept. 3rd, 1811, at a quarter 
past six in the morning, died Febry 13th, 
1831. 

Thomas Hall born Janry 9th, 1814, at a 
quarter before 6 in the morning. died Febry 
13th, 1814. 


Bliza Hall born Dec. 7th, at 1 oclock in 
the morning. 
Henry Hall born April 14th, 1820, at half- 
past 2 in the morning. died May 11th, 1820. 
Martha Hall born June 26th, 1825, a 5 oclock 


in the morning. 


1817, 


At the end of the Psalms and Prayer Book : 


Elerlath [Elizabeth] Bromfield daughter of 
William & Martha Broumfield bourn November 
the 13th, 1775. being on munday night a 
quarter past alla “clock at night 1775. 

Sarah bourn Junly the 28——1777 

William bourn the first of Janury in 1780. 

Marther Bromfield bourn the first of august 


in 1781, being wensday 
clock. 
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noon to attend 
| room, 
morning about for a_ 


| Martha Bromfield, 


49 


douter of William & 
‘born June the 4th in 1786 
being on Wisen [illegible]. 

At the end of the Book of Job: 

Klezebeth Bromfield Born November ye 13, 
1775. 


Sarah Bromfield, 


On verso of title-page of the New Testa- 
ment : 


owner of thes 
John Darlington 


Ann Dalington is they now 
Book geuen hir by hir father 
March ye sixteenth 1717. 


On the verso of the last page of Revela- 
tions : 


Martha Bromfield, her 
5, F795. 


On the inside of the back cover : 


Elizabeth Darlington was bourn the 31st day 
of December being Monday evening about tenn 
of clock the sins att her bearth was the later 
end of pesess in the year of our lord god ano 
domeno 1673. 

John Darlington was bourn the 16th day of 
September being sunday morning about eght 
of clock the sins att his bearth was the later 
end of virgoo in the year of our lord god ano 
domeno 1684. 

Mary Darlington was boren the ferest day of 
May being thursday morning about three of 
the clock her sins att her bearth was the 
second part of virgo in the year of our lord 
god ano domono 1654. 


book, November the 


Job Darlington was boren the 24th day of 
April being Sunday night att twelf a clock 


the sine at his hearth was the ferest part of 
aquaros in the year of our lord god ano 
domeno 1687. 
ffeberury ye 25th day 1680 the older Job was 
born being ffirday morning about one a clock 
These I had by my wiffe Elinour Darlington. 
Gitpert H. Doane, 
of Nebraska. Librarian. 


ILL”? AT HARROW (clv. 442; clvi. 

" 11).—My uncle, an old Harrovian, now 

in his seventy-seventh year (Mr. John Elliot- 

Klliott, 14, Pembridge Square, W.1.), to 

whom I sent the cuttings on this subject, 
writes :— 

I was very much interested in reading 


term 
but I am 


R. S .B.’s theory as to the origin of the 
* Bill,” as applied to calling over, 
not quite convinced that he has struck the 
right solution. J think Harrow is the only 
school which uses the term “ Bill,’? and I have 


often wondered as to its origin. E. P. Bowen 
(not E. E. Bowen), that dearest of sporting 


Harrow masters, seeing that the boys looking 
on at a cricket match missed half the match by 
having to toil up the hill three times an after- 
“Rill” in the fourth form 
instituted calling over on the cricket 


ground, so that the boys did not lose any sight 
of the match. 


But many boys never went to 
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look at a cricket match, so Bowen had to hold 
two “ Bills,” one in the fourth form room and 
another on the cricket ground, which meant 
that he had to cali six Bills in one afternoon! 
Not many masters would put themselves to all 
that trouble to oblige the boys. E. P. Bowen 
wrote that celebrated Harrow song, ‘ Thirty 
and forty and fifty years on,’’ which has be- 
come almost a classic. He was always a very 
good friend to me, and [ have an affectionate 
regard for his memory. 
K. R. 
AVENSHAW, RAYNSHAW OR REN- 
SHAW (10. S. viii., 129).— 

1. Giles Ravenshaw, Constable of Clithe- 
row Castle, 1524 to 1534, when he died left 
a will, from which it is clear he was the 
brother of Richard Ravenshaw, Sergeant-at- 
Arms (will 1569) and succeeded his uncle, 
Ellis Hilton (will 1528), as Constable of 
Clitherow, who left him his ‘“‘ grant of the 
owning of the Sealing of the Cloths for the 
County of Lancaster.”’ 

2. Cobham-Ravenshaw Marviage.—In his 
will, 1534 (Kentish will), beginning ‘I 
Gylles Ranshawe, gent., lying within the 
howse of ladve Fryers in Alysforde,’’ etc., 
inter alia, refers to his uncle’s bequest, and 
goes on to say “‘I will that myne executors 
do cause a stone to be layde upon my ladye 
Cobham my wif at Radwynter and prayers 
are to be said there for my wif and Heollys 
Hilton with all Crysten Sowles.”’ 

From this it is evident, that Lady Eleanor 
Cobham his wife (jure uxoris he was Lord of 
the Manor of Radwynter, etc.) was the 
widow of John Brooke, Lord Cobham. This, 
although in two separate documents she is 
described as the Lady Eleanor Cobham, 
simply meant Eleanor, Lady Cobham. 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ is wrong in this particn- 
lar, as also G. E. C., p. 247, where John 
Brooke, Lord Cobham is stated to have 
married (1) Eleanor Austell of Suffolk and 
(2) Margaret Neville. The order of marvi- 
age must be transposed. Additional proof of 
Eleanor being the widow of John Brooke is 
to be got from a long document in the Re- 
cord Office, in respect of the presentation to 


the church of Radwinter, Eleanor claiming | 


it as part of her dower, and a suit with 


Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham and her hus- | 


band’s trustees, the Abergavenny family, re- 
sulting. The deeds and documents are there- 
in stated to be in the hands of one Giles 
Ravenshaw, Esquire, who withholds them 
from Thos. Brooke, the plaintiff. — 
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PARISH REGISTERS AND ACCURACY. 

(clv. 386, 425; clvi. 12, 51).—It seems to 
me rather late in the day to suggest that 
‘an index of extant parish registers and the 
years they cover’’ should be compiled. Your 
correspondent has overlooked, or perhaps for- 
gotten, A. M. Burke’s ‘ Key to the Ancient 
Parish Registers of England and Wales’ 
(Sackville Press, London, 1908), not to men- 
tion the inaccurate list contained in J. C, 
Cox’s ‘ Parish Registers of England’ (Anti- 
quary’s Books, 1910). The former shows at 
a glance the date of the earliest entry in 
every parish register and of every transcript 
that has been printed. 

(ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I think the Society of Genealogists, of 
which J am a member, might well direct 
their attention to, what perhaps I may with- 
out exaggeration term, the Parish Register 
scandal. Parish Registers, of enormous in- 
terest to the antiquary, topographer, and 
genealogist, are scattered all over the coun- 
try and consequently the cost of personally 
consulting them is prohibitive. The cost of 
a search by the incumbents is also extremely 
heavy and most unsatisfactory, because many 
of the clergy cannot read their own registers. 
The registers, often kept in rusty safes or 
in a damp vicarage, are, in many cases, 
rapidly deteriorating. So much for the pre- 
sent. Let us ask how have the clergy looked 
after their unique documents in the past? 
The answer is, the greater proportion of the 
older ones are missing. 

If every member of the Society of Genealo- 
gists were to write to his. or her, Member of 
Parliament, perhaps something might be 
done in the way of taking proper care of 
those older registers which still remain with 
us. 

I would suggest that they should be de- 
posited in the Public Record Office; they 


_ would then be in the custody of experts ani 


available for purposes of research, as are 


| the older wills in the Probate Registries. 


G. W. Hasseit-Maw, M.R.¢.s. 


The plan advocated by Mr. Hucu Braver 
is being commenced in Oxfordshire by Mr. 
Hautenville Cope, editor of the Oxfordshire 
Record Society, on the same lines as_ those 
adopted for Surrey, Salop and Kent, so as 
to have a list of parish registers and docu- 
ments to refer to for the student and archeo- 
logist. It may be of value to send you 4 


copy of the questionnaire sent last summer 
to every clergyman in the county, and to 
which the replies are steadily coming in. 
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(1) How many ,volumes do your Parish 
Registers comprise. Size of volumes, material, 
whether paper or vellum binding. Please give 
covering dates of each. How are they bound? 

(2) Have your Registers been printed. Do 
any other MSS. Transcripts exist? 

(3) Are there any gaps in these Registers? 
That is any Registers missing or gaps in the 
Records of any particular Register Book. 


(4) Are there any Churchwardens’ Account 
Books? Please give dates. 
(5) It sometimes happens that leading 


Parishioners of former days or Parish Clerks 
have made notes of parochial events and these 
have been preserved in the family. Are there 
any such MSS. Note Books relating to your 
Parish? 

(6) What papers are in your Parish Chest? 
Have they been catalogued? If not would you 
be willing to classify and catalogue them and 
make a “ precis ” of anything of importance? 
Otherwise would you be willing to lend them 
to the Society for that purpose? 

(7) What Tithe Maps, Terriers, Inclosure 
Award Maps, Charity or other Deeds or any 
Documents of Importance are in the hands of 
either yourself as Incumbent or the Church- 
wardens or the Civil Parish Council? 

Any other information you may care to give. 


KE. E. C. 


RAHAM, THE SINGER: THACKE- 
RAY (clv. 388; clvi. 14).—Your corre- 
spondent may be interested in the following : 
Braham’s daughter married the seventh 
Earl of Waldegrave, and my father and 
mother often visited them at Strawberry 
Hill. Braham was often of the party and 
would sing his favourite old songs. Among 
others were ‘My Trim Built Wherry,’ 
‘Wapping old Stairs,’ which Colonel New- 
come used to render ‘‘ with trills and rou- 
lades in the Incledon manner,’”’ and, oddly 
enough, the nursery rhyme of ‘ Goosey, 
Goosey Gander.’ 

Braham was very fond of a joke, and on 
one occasion when he and his son Ward were 
driving to one of the parties at Strawberry | 
Hill, they were racing my father in Rich-| 
mond Park to see which could arrive first | 
at the Star and Garter. My father had | 
secured a good lead when Braham roared | 
out: ‘‘ Morris, Morris, your tiger has'| 
dropped his boot.’? The absurd improbability | 
of such an accident did not, at the moment, | 
occur to my father, who pulled up; where- | 
upon his opponent dashed past in high glee. | 

I am probably the last person who is con- | 
nected by a single link with the great tenor. | 

Epcar Syers. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ (ARDIGAN MSS.” (clv. 25, 444; clvi. 

12).—The reference in Baker’s ‘ History 
of Northamptonshire’ to Cardigan MSS. is 
clearly to those of the first Earl of Cardigan, 
still preserved in Baker’s time (just over a 
century ago) by the Karls of Cardigan at 
Deene. Another contemporary, Edward 
Mogg, writes of Deene Park (7 miles from 
Oundle, Northants) :— 

Here is a small but neat chapel and an excel- 
lent library; the latter contains, besides a 
valuable collection of literature, a number of 
manuscripts, chiefly relating to the topography 
of this county, that were collected by the first 
Lord Brudenel, from records preserved in the 
Tower, while he was confined there for his 
loyal attachment to the unfortunate 
Charles [. (Moge’s (18th) Edition of * Pater- 
son’s Roads of England, 1826.’) 

The Marquis of Ailesbury and the Karl of 
Cardigan are representatives of the same 
family, but I do not know whether the MSS. 
are still in their possession.* 

W. ARTHUR 

St. John’s Vicarage, Oldham. 

{YONYERS (clv. 461; clvi. 32).—It may be 

some help to your correspondent if he is 
reminded that the Conyers were an old 
Whitby family—millers to the Abbey before 
the dissolution. 

Some members lived in what is now called 
‘ Bagdale Hall’”’ at Whitby at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. When I sold the 
Hall after the death of my father in 1913, 
I left two oil contemporary oil paintings of a 
Conyers and his wife hanging in the dining- 
room as it seemed a pity to remove them to 
new surroundings. 


WESTLEY. 


D’Arcy Power, K.B.E. 

HITE BEAR INN, PICCADILLY (clvi. 

9).—Kither description is correct. The 
sign of the inn is at the hamlet now called 
‘“‘Fairchilds,’’ near Chelsham in Surrey, and 
also near Biggin Hall in Kent. The county 
boundary runs between the two places. The 
present name of the hamlet, ‘‘ Fairchilds,’’ 
is presumably taken from the adjacent Fair- 
child’s firm. The older name was variously 
given as Fashel, Fachel, Fitles Hole, Fickles 
Hall, Fickleshale, and Fickles Hole, accord- 
ing to ‘‘ the taste and fancy of the speller.’’ 
Illustrations of the sign have appeared in 
The Rambler, 29 Jan., 1898, The Motor 
Cycle, 3 July, 1907, and, I think, in other 
papers. There is also a caricature by 
Cruikshank, in which the old White Bear 
and its sign is shown. T. W. TyRrretn. 

55, Cavendish Road, N.W.6. 


* See ante at the second reference. Edit. 
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YANADON, HORATIAN CRITIC (clvi. 9). 
—Noél-Etienne Sanadon, French Jesuit, 
poet and translator, was born at Rouen on 
Feb. 16, 1676, and died at Paris on either 
Sept. 21, or Oct. 22, 1733. (Records differ as 
to the exact date of his death). He was Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric at Caen, and later he went 
to Paris in the same capacity. On the death 
of P. Ducerceau he became tutor to the 
Prince de Conti, and in 1728 he was ap- 
pointed Librarian of the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand, which office he held till his death. 

Traducteur d’ Horace, il fit oubher Dacier et 

tous ceux qui Vavaient devancé dans la tra- 
duction (en prose) de ce poete si difficile & bien 
rendre... Dans sa_ traduction dédiée au 
sig: de Conti, son éléve, et précédée d’une 
vie d’Horace, le P. Sanadon s’est permis un 
nthe nombre de changements qui n’ ont pas 
eté généralement approuves. Il avoue 
méme, dans sa préface, qu’ il n’a laissé que 
trois pieces intactes. Partout il met de nou- 
veaux titres et de nouveaux arguments. Quel- 
quefois il partage une piece en de eux; d’ autres 
fois, de plusieurs il n’en fait qu’une. 

The above is an extract from a long account 
of Sanadon in ‘Biographie Universelle, 
ancienne et moderne’ (1825), vol. xxv. 
Other accounts are to be found in the follow- 
ing works :— 

Didot, ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Universelle,’ 
edited by Dr. Hoefer (1852-56). 

Fetis (F. J.), ‘ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens’ (1860) 

Moreri, ‘Le Grand 
torique ’ (1759). 

Watt (R.), ‘ Bibliotheca 
(1824), vol. ii 


dictionnaire his- 
Britannica ’ 


H. M. Casumore, 
Birmingham. City Librarian. 


\ ARIA (HAMILTON) BELL, POR- 
TRAIT PAINTER (clvi. 10).—All the 
accounts of Lady Bell state that she ‘‘ was 
the pupil of her brother William Hamilton, 
.A., ... and was married to Sir Thomas 
Bell . . . who was knighted in 1816 and died 
in 1824,’ but none of these accounts gives the 
date of her marriage. It would seem, how- 
ever, from the following records given in A. 
‘ Dictionary of Artists’ (1895) that 
she was married between 1807 and 1809. 
Under her maiden name—Miss_ Maria 
Hamilton—she exhibited one miniature at 
the British Institute in 1807. As Mrs. Bell 
she exhibited two figure compositions at the 
Royal Academy and three at the British In- 
stitute between 1809 and 1816. As Lady 
Bell she exhibited six portraits at the Royal 
Academy and four at Suffolk Street between 
1819 and 1824. A. Graves’ ‘ Royal Academy 
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Exhibitions’ gives the names and dates of the 
individual portraits and busts exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. 

Short accounts of Lady Bell are given in :— 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’; 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers’; S. Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Artists’; and the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1820. 

H. M. 

OOKS FROM THE ASHRIDGE 

’ LIBRARY (elv. 460; clvi. 32).—The 
arms described are those of the family of 
Kgerton, Dukes and Earls of Bridgwater. 
The original owner of the books was either 
Francis, drd Duke and 7th Karl of Bridg- 
water (1737-1803); John, the 8th Earl 
(1755-1823) ; or Francis Henry, the 9th Earl 
(1756-1829). The binding could have only 
been done to the order of John or Francis 
Henry in view of the fact that the arms em- 
bossed on the covers are surmounted by an 
Earl’s coronet. If Francis, the 3rd Duke, 
had been responsible a Duke’s coronet would 
have been used and not that of an Earl. 
On the death of the Duke in 1803 the duke- 
dom became extinct, but the earldom de- 
volved to his cousin, John, who was the 2nd 
but eldest surviving son and heir of John 
Egerton, Bishop of Durham. He joined the 
army in 1771 and ultimately attained the 
rank of General. He was a Tory M.P. from 
1777 to 1803 and was also F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
He died at Ashridge Park without issue, 
when his brother, Francis Henry, succeeded 
to the earldom. Francis Henry was a fellow 
of All Souls and M.A., Preb. of Durham, 
and Rector of Middle, Salop. He was well- 
known for his eccentricity, living in strange 
circumstances in Paris where he died. On 
his death all the titles became extinct. 
Among his bequests was a valuable collection 
of MSS. which he left, with the sum of 
£12,000, to the British Museum. 

Artaur R. Hewirt, 

Assistant Librarian. 

Middle Temple Library, E.C.4. 
“ GULAGE (elvi. 10).—The overlook of 
varied dictionaries does not discover any 
record of “Culage,”’ excepting that 
‘* Bailey’s,’’ 1740, gives definition of ‘‘ Cul- 
age’’ as ‘“‘ the laying up a ship in the dock, 

in order to be repared.’’ 

Then, coming to 1895, ‘Lloyd’s Encyclo- 

peedic Dictionary’ repeats the foregoing, 


word for word, against the entry of “cul: 

age,’’ and herefrom no alliance with agri- 

culture ’’ is to be, seemingly, traced ! 
R. Power. 
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(RANBOURNE RIVER (clvi. 9).—I think 

the Editor of World Travel will find that 
Cranbourn Street (and Cranbourn Alley), 
St. Martin’s Lane, takes its name from one 
of the titles of the Salisbury family, whose 
ancestor, Robert Cecil, first Viscount Cran- 
bourne and first Earl of Salisbury, was 
granted five acres of land here in 1608 by 
James I. Cranbourn Street was made in 
1678. 

Cecil Court, near by, takes its name from 
the same source. There are at least five vari- 
ations of spelling: Cranborn, (Cranbourne, 
Cranborne, Cranbourn, and Cranburn. 

EK. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


Gik JOHN J. HANSLER (clvi. 10).—Sir 
John J. Hansler, the first son of John 


Jacob MHansler, of Landaman, Canton, 
Zurich, was born at St. Martin’s-in-the- 


Fields, London, 1788. He became a deputy 
lieutenant for Co. Essex, and was the first 
knight created by Queen Victoria, being 
knighted at St. James’s Palace, 19 July 
1837. He was elected F.R.S. in January, 
1838, and was also a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He died at the Albany, 
Piccadilly, London, on April 28, 1867. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


NASR-ED-DIN HODJA (clvi. 10).—The 
*" first English edition of the Tales of Nasr- 
ed-din appears to be that issued in 1884, as 
follows: ‘‘‘The Turkish Jester; or, the 
Pleasantries of Cogia Nasr Eddin Effendi.’ 
Translated from the Turkish by G. Borrow ” 
(W. Webber, Ipswich). Only 150 copies of 
this work were issued, and the book only ran 
to fifty-two pages. Herbert Jenkins’s ‘ Life 
of George Borrow’ (John Murray, 1912) lists 
this amongst Borrow’s works, but gives the 
publisher as ‘‘Jarrold & Sons, Norwich, 
1884.’’ In 1923 the most representative col- 
lection of the Tales in English was published 
by Nisbet and Co., entitled ‘‘ ‘ Tales of Nasr- 
ed-din Khoja’; translated from the Turkish 
Text by Henry D. Barnham, ©.M.G., with 
a foreword by Sir Valentine Chirol.’”’ The 
translator states that he used the enlarged 
Turkish edition of the Tales which was issued 
in Constantinople in 1909, wherein some 380 
tales or short anecdotes are given, many fol- 
lowed by a footnote stating the authority on 
which they are included. The illustrations 


to the English edition are adapted from those | 


of a Turkish artist named Khalid Effendi. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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English River-Names. By LHilert Ekwall. 
(Oxtord, Clarendon Press. £1 95s. net). 
‘] HE outcome of many years’ labour, and put 
together upon the plan with which the 
work of the English Place-Name Society has 
made us familiar, this account of English 
River-Names seems likely to prove the final 
authority on the subject. Something may. 
added here or there; and, again, something 
here or there corrected. But Professor Ekwall 
has so thoroughly explored all the records, all 


the linguistic and etymological possibilities, 
and all the historical connections of the 


nomenclature of English streams and _ rivers 
that he may be judged to have exhausted what 
they contain; the gleaner after him will 
return with but a small armful. Not only so, 
but he has settled or modified his interpreta- 
tion of the rivers’ names by direct examination 
of the course of the river. He can reject with 
decision the fancy that Rothay means “ red 
river,”’ by reference to his own observation 
that the river is not red; and again and 
again can clinch a suggested meaning, ‘* slow ” 
or “swift” or ‘“‘ winding”; “grey” or 
shining’ or black” by affirming that in 
fact such is the character of the stream. This 
immediate contact with the river has a most 
happy effect upon the book. 

If we regard them merely as_ syllables 
iinglish river-names show considerable and 
picturesque variety; but when they are 
reduced to their several actual meanings, these 
are found to be but few and obvious. As 
Professor Ekwall points out, for the purposes 
of daily life in their vicinity, rivers and 
streams have even now little need of a name; 
“the river,” ‘‘the brook’? are what people 
say. Who in London talks of ‘“ the Thames? ” 
[f there are many streams in a district it is 
natural that some descriptive word should be 
added to distinguish them from one another, 
and inevitable that these descriptive words 
should recur many times in form and still 
more often in meaning. At first sight it may 
seem surprising that so few river-names—unlike 
place-names—have any personal or historical 
or mythological association, but a moment’s 
reflection shows that to men’s minds in the 
remote days when the names were bestowed, 
when a mile was a mile and had to be 
trudged, the identity of a river, even where 
it was perfectly ascertained, was not compact 
enough for that. There is a suggestion — we 
should want evidence for accepting it — that 
the true river-name was sometimes connected 
with river-worship and suppressed as sacred— 
taboo. A process which tends to replacing 
description by some substantive idea is seen 
in the frequency of hack-formation, which 
appears very early as part of attempts to 


discover the meaning of names, and is busily 
continued by later antiquaries, rather fo the 
confusion and obscuration of the subiect. 

It is interesting to note Professor Ekwall’s 
conclusion that English river-names are more 
the fashion to 


common than it has heen 
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suppose. None the less, the names of the great 
rivers are in general pre-English. What. of 
possible pre-Celtic names? On this question 
our author takes — as indeed he does on all 
questions —a cautious line of common-sense 
which follows the known history of the 
country and allows for the vagaries both of 
recording and of forgetfulness. He considers 
that, since the majority of river-names can be 
explained from known languages, and_ since 
particular circumstances often tell against a 
pre-Celtic origin even where a name cannot be 
so explained, pre-Celtic origin should be “ kept 
in reserve as a rather remote contingency.” 

We are but testifying to the range of know- 
ledge brought to bear and the scholarly use of it 
when we remark that a large proportion of the 
entries present alternative explanations of the 
name and conclude with “ possibly ” and 
“perhaps.” These cases, however, will be 
found profitable enough by the language 
student. Our readers may like to have a few 
examples—which we take rather at random, 
the articles on the best-known names being too 
long for discussion here. 

A stream which, rather by exception, has a 
historical name is the Wreigh Burn in 
Northumberland. The name means “ felon 
stream ” and is survival from the times when 
felons were executed by drowning. A _ name 
which has possibly affinity with the French 
Saar (going back to the root ser—‘‘ to flow ” 
cf. Latin serum)—is Soar. Very interesting 
names are Hamps_ (Staffordshire), Somergil 
(Herefordshire) and Winterbourne (Yorkshire) ; 
the last denotes a stream which is intermittent, 
dry in part of its course except after heavy 
rain or in winter. Professor 
inclined to interpret 
name as=O.E. gelde “ barren ” taking the whole 
to mean brook dry in summer”; and _ his 
interpretation of Hamps is one of the good 
things in the book. The word, he finds, is 
identical with the Welsh Hafhesp, compound 
of haf=“summer ” and hysp=“ dry, barren,” 
a meaning which exactly suits the stream with 
its partly subterraneous course. It was an 
obvious thought that Anker as a river-name 
might be connected with a _ hermitage, but 
neither the sequence of the forms nor, we 
think, intrinsic probability, is in favour of 
that derivation, though it was suggested by 
Duignan. The most likely root to refer it to, 
Professor Ekwall believes, is ank=“ to curve,” 
which would suit well the character of the 
river, and argue a genuine old river-name. As 
such, too, he explains Balder (though it 
tempts one to see in it a back-formation) 
taking it to be, like Calder, a compound with 
the Welsh dwfr, “a stream,” and to mean 
“hill stream.” One of the not very common 
instances pointing direct to river-worship is 
Brent (Brigantia, the name of a_ goddess; 
cf. Brigit) derived from the root bhergh= 
“high,” used in the sense of “ exalted,” 
“holy.” Another name probably of religious 
significance whether we derive it from W. 
kun-=“dog” or kuno=“high” is Kent, 


Ekwall is | 
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Kennet. Names of animals are rare, but we 
find Ock, salmon (it is suggested this ae a 
pet-name); Laughern, possibly fox; and Yarty, 
bear. Chew is explained as “young of an 
animal, chicken”; Turkdean, comes from 

Welsh twrch,=‘‘a boar.” Somewhat less rare 

are tree-names, thus the elm in lLeam and 

Lympne; the oak in Derwent and Dart; the 

hazel in Cole. 

One further point must be mentioned as 
adding much to the grateful consideration 
in which this work will be held by students; in 
the case of a large number of medieval names 
many of the forms recorded are derived from 
manuscript sources only. This means not only 
that the search was laborious but also that 
much had to be gone through without yielding 
any material. However, some lost names have 
thereby been retrieved and some hitherto un- 
known discovered. 

Journal the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations from January, 1722/3, to Decem- 
not 1728. (H.M. Stationery Office. £1 10s. 
net). 


HIS volume has been printed under the 
supervision of Mr. K. H. Leonard, who 
also has compiled the Index. Apart from the 
varied interest of the business and _ govern- 
mental development of these years one of the 
topics best worth following up is that of the 
importation and use of negroes and the facts 
connected with them. As usual, students of 
the less conspicuous biography of the eigh- 
teenth century will find their account in this 
Journal. 


CHARLES DRURY. 


We learn with regret the death, which oc- 
curred on Jan. 4, of Mr, CHARLES Drury, of 
Sheffield, who was an occasional contributor to 
our columns. For the last ten years he had 
been librarian of the reference department of 
the public libraries of Sheffield, and he was 
locally well-known as a writer on antiquarian 
and historical subjects. He had given valuable 
help, in co-operation with Mr. T. Walter Hall, 
in the preparation of the Sheffield parish 
register, and he it was who compiled the list 
of the standards and banners hanging in the 
Sheffield Council Chamber, a _ task which 
brought into play his competence in heraldry. 
His fellow-townsmen_ profited not only by his 
varied knowledge, but also by the ready 
courtesy which placed that iewiedes at every 
one’s disposal and made dealings with him a 
pleasure. Mr. Drury, who had been ill for five 
weeks, died at the age of sixty-six. 
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Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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